1863-66]          DEATH OF PALMERSTON

that the Prime Minister and his friends required to be
better informed as to the real state of Continental
armaments, and with that view they proposed that
British Military attaches should be permanently
appointed to the chief European Embassies. After
some difficulty with the Treasury the proposal was
adopted.1

Palmerston easily weathered the storm of taunts
and reproaches to which his unfortunate treatment of
the Danish Duchies gave rise. When in the autumn
of the following year he died, it was just after a General
Election, which was much less of a vote of confidence
in his political principles than a demonstration of the
nation's affection for his genial personality. He was,
indeed, the most typical Englishman of his century,
shrewd as he was daring, and industrious, good-natured,
bluff, downright, superbly insular, and, on the whole,
amazingly lucky. He died without an enemy. Men
like de Grey, Layard, and Bruce, who had spent their
youthful Radical ardour in denouncing his delightful
" swagger/' had ended by loving him and serving under
him. " Poor old Palmerston I " wrote Tom Hughes.
" Though I knew him so slightly I can't help feeling
as if I have lost a personal friend." * And Bruce*: -

" How little we thought when discussing the possible
future, how near the change had approached. To my
mind the noble Pam has been no less fortunate in his
death than in his life. He closed his career, like the
sun in the tropics, without a twilight. He has left an
anxious task to his surviving colleagues."

To de Grey the loss was more serious than he at first
realized. Charles Wood, turning away from the grave
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